CHAPTER    26

LITTLE   GIRL   FROM   NOWHERE

AN agitated and tearful voice from Gzechville said to me over the
telephone, 'Do please come down here to-morrow and see for
yourself. The plight of these people, stranded out there in no-
man's-land between the German and the Czechoslovak frontier
guards, camping in the open fields in this October weather, not
allowed to go forward or back, is beyond description. Do please
come and write something about it. We are taking supplies out
to them to-morrow at i o'clock. Please c6me to Czechville by
then and visit them with us.'

'Yes, but how?' I asked, 'It's already 10 p.m., and there's no
train to Czechville to-night or even to-morrow morning that will
get me there in tinie to come out with you.'

Terhaps you can take an aeroplane/ said the voice.

'Well, I don't know about that,' I said, 'aeroplanes cost money,
you know. But I'll see what I can do.'

'But you must come/ said the tearful voice. 'Hire a motor car.
The world must know what is happening here. These people will
die if something isn't done soon.5

At the time of this conversation I was already a little sceptical
about Jewish appeals for help. The lot of the Jewish fugitives was
pitiful, but not more pitiful than that of non-Jewish fugitives;
they could always look for immediate help from the organized
Jewish communities; and yet their campaign to enlist foreign
sympathy and help tended to monopolize the attention of the
world, to the exclusion of the non-Jewish fugitives.

Apart from that, I had found that the Jewish organizations, in
their eagerness to promote their cause, were sometimes ready to
paint the picture blacker than it was, to give out false statements,
and to misuse conscientious foreign correspondents, who accepted
them in good faith, for the dissemination of these reports. I had